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ABSTRACT 

Designed for use in workshops, this teachers' guide 
provides advice about the use of portfolios to assess and document 
students' learning. It also poses questions that will help the 
teacher focus on critical components of portfolio development. The 
guide defines a portfolio as a collection of evidence used by the 
teacher and student to monitor, in a systematic way, the growth of 
the student's knowledge of content, use of strategies, and attitudes 
toward the accomplishment of goals. Contents of the guide focus on 
learners' goals, the difference between testing and assessment, 
initial assessments, integration of instruction and assessment across 
the school year, the process of setting standards, and ways to 
document and chart students' growth. Also included are a progress 
checklist of things to do and think about in adopting a portfolio 
approach to student assessment, and a list of key verbs to use in 
writing statements of goals. A chart of ways to document students' 
growth describes captions, anecdotal records, students' reflective 
logs, and checklists in terms of basic characteristics, purposes, 
what to include, ways to use the techniques, and advantages and 
disadvantages of each approach. (RH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This guide was written at the suggestion of teachers who have spent one year using 
portfolios to assess and document student learning. The purposes of the guide are 
twofbld. First, it succinctly provides key points about assessing and documenting student 
learning using portfolios. Se^ndly, it asks questions to help you, the user, to focus on 
critical components in developing portfolios. This gukJe Is designed to tn used in 
conjunction with a series of workshops. Few people will find It use\'ul in going through 
h independently. 

In developing this guide, members of the writing team thoroughly discussed each topic 
and attempted to include information they thought wouki be most useful to new users of 
portfolios. There are areas which the writing team has not fully developed or has not yet 
addressed. These Include setting standards, involving students In assessing their own 
learning and current year portfolios versus permanent portfolios. This will be done 
during the course of the 1990-91 school year as the guide is being used. 

We encourage you to react to the critical components and to suggest ways to improve the 
clarity of the guide for future users of portfolios. We will carefully consider and 
discuss all written responses. 

Members of the Writing Team: 

Patricia Doyle, Teacher, Des Moines Independent. School District 

Deb Kellogg, Teacher, West Des Moines School District 

Susan Murphy, Teacher. Indianola School District 

Patti Ralph, Teacher, Des Moines Independent School Distrk:t 

Phyllis Staplin, Curriculum Director, West Des Moines School District 

Doris Roettger, Reading/Language Arts Coordinator, Heartland Area Educatton Agency 

Michael Szymczuk, Coordinator of Technical Services, Heartland Area Educatbn Agency 

Nancy Smiley. Support Personnel. Heartland Area Education Agertcy 

Carol Stalnbrook, Support Personnel, Heartland Area Education Agency 
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Student Portfolios 

Planning for Change: 
A Progress Checklist 



As with any innovation or any now program, a series of steps need to be considered during the 
period of eariy adoption. Below you wili find a checklist of activities and concepts you need to 
do and tttink about. 



In 

Planning Prograts Competed 



1 . As a buikling staff, deckto on your building goals for what you 
er^etii students to know and be able to do when they leave your 
building. 

2. Deckie on your curricular goals in relation to your building 
Cloals. Each grade level shouM focus on different facets or 
elements of tiie buKding goals. 

3. DecUe on your classroom goals. (Keep goals to 2 or 3) 

4 . Deckie on ways to find out what students know and what 

they can do. Formal and informal tests, observation, interviews, 
surveys, etc. Your assessments should relate to your classroom 
goals. 

5. State expectations you have for students (standards). 

6. Prepare materials: 

A. Assessment materials 

B. Documenting materials 

C Portfolio holding bins/folders 

7. Outline a ph for your initial assessment. 

8. Share your ideas with felk>w teachers and your principal. 

9. Think about and outiine a plan of action for incorporating your 
initial assessment(s) into your instruction. 

10. Schedule frequent meeting times with your colleagues to talk 
about your progress. 

1 1 . Reflect upon your plans and don't be afraid to experiment. 



Name: „ 

Your Thoughts On Developing Portfolios For Assessing end 

Documenting Student Learning 

Date: 
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What Is a Portfolio? 



Portfolio means many things to different people. It might l}e a log of one's activities such 
as one used by a pilot; or it might be a collection of sombone's best pieces of work such as 
an artist's portfolio. In schools (he concept has a variety of meanings. For some, it is 
just a folder of a student's writing over a period of time. Some add checklists on which 
teachers and students check off students' accomplishments. 

For this project. 'Assc^^ing and Documenting Student Ijearning through a PortfoHo." a 
portfolio is defir^ as a oollection of evklence used by the teacher and student to monitor 
the growth of a student's knowledge of content, use of strategies, and attitudes toward the 
accomplishment of goals in an organized and systematic way. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A PORTFOLIO 

• is goal bas<xi 

• shows reflection between what student was to accomplish and what 

he/she is acccn^plishing 

• contains a sampling u student's work, projects, anecdotal comments. 

and tests 

• contains evk^ence of student's growth which has been selected 

collaboratively 



Why portfolios^ A portfolio should capture the richness, depth, and breadth of a 
student's learning within the context of the instruction and the learning that takes place 
within a given classroom. It may contain evidence of growth In those areas not measured 
by standardized tests. H also provides opportunities for students to be involved in 
setting goals and in striving toward reaching them. 
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What Are Goals? 



A discussion on goais quickly leads one to note that the term goal h iS a variety of 
meanings. Traditionally, in education, goais are very broad and cannot be measured. 
Webster defines a goal as an aim or the end toward which effort Is directed. 

Many people in Rfe have a goal. Some want to lose weight. Some want to have more time 
to improve their skill at a certain sport. If people don't have goais, they have nothing to 
work toward, if teachers don't have any goals about what their students shouki know and 
bd able to do as the result of a year of instruction and practice, they'll have diffkHjIty in 
describing how well sti»dents are progressing. 

Goais for this document state expectations, are synonymous with outcomes, and are 
measurable. They are defined as v^at students should know and be abla to do as a result 
of having been in a class for one year, Goais help focus instruction. These classroom 
goals set by the teacher should be in harmony with the distrtet goals. 



District Goais 



Grade Level 
Curricular Goals 



Classroom C 



cular Goals 



Individual 
Studtnt QoiU 
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KEY VERBS FOR WRITING GOALS 



Compart: 

CoMrast: 

Crittcize: 

Define: 

Describe: 

Diagram: 



Discuss: 

Enumerate: 
Evaiuate: 

Expiain: 

(liustrate: 

Interpret: 

Justify: 

List: 
Outline: 

Prove: 

Relate: 

Review: 

State: 

Summarize: 
Trace: 
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to 6^\e boih points of similarity and of difference, 
to stiess differences. 

to pcint out both the positive and negative sides. 

to give a dear, concise meaning for a term. 

to relate something in sequence or story form. 

to organize in some pictorial way-a flowchart, a chart, or some 

other graphic devlce-the parts and relationships of a set of facts or 

ideas. 

to examine and talk about an issue from all sides: must be carefully 
organized. 

to writtj in list or outline form; numbering helps. 

to make a value judgment, a statement of negative and/or positive 

worth; requires evidence for your opinion. 

to clarify, to interpret, to analyze; emphasis on cause-effect 

relationships and sequence. 

to show by means of a picture, a diagram, or some graphic aid; to 
relate specific examples, 

to explain, translate, or show a specific application of s given fact or 
principle. 

to teii why a position or point of view Is right; should stress the 
positive. 

Vke enumerating, but requiring a formal numbering of sequ ncj. 
to organize a set of facts or ideas In tenns of main points and 
subordinate points; a formal outline is sugg sted. 
to give evidence, to present facts, to use logic as a basis for de^r, 
forthright argumentation. 

to show how two or more things are connected to one another through 

similar causation, similar results, or similar char?iCterlstlcs. 

to reexamine or summarize the l^ey characteristics or major points of 

an overall body of facts, principles, or ideas. 

to present a brief, succinct statement of a position, fact, or pcint of 

view. 

to give the main points relevant to an issue in condensed, abbreviat^^d 
form, without details or examples. 

to present in sequence, a series of facts somehow related, in terms of 
time, order, or cause-effect. 5 



GOALS 



Charocteristlcs of a Goal 
Goals Outcomes ^ Measurable Products 



Content 



1 . What are t!ie district goats for this content area? 
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What are the curricular goals established for your grade level and content area? 



In view of the district and grade level curricuiar goals, what would you like for your 
students to l«arn. rememt)er, and do in a particular area? List two or three goals 
and keep i\\m simple. 



4 
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4. How can you help students set individual goals? 
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Your Thoughts about Setting Classroom 
Curricular Goals and Individual Student Goals 

Date: 
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Testing and Assessment - The Difference 

Tdsting occurs «t given points in time and usually comes at the end of an instructional 
period. Students complete a test, and then it is graded. 

Assessment, on the other hand, informs instruction and provides feedback to students 
atxHJt areas in which they need to work. Assessment focuses on the goals, ts on- 
going, and occurs during both instruction and practice. It is muiti-dimenstonal and 
becomes a broad-based collection of procedures that may Include rating scales, 
observations of student performances, student projects, audio and video tapes, and 
student self-evaiuations. 

Assessment shouki also be interactive and dynamic. It shoukl provkle opportunities for 
students to reflect on and to describe what they are learning. This means that students 
need to learn how to clarify their thoughts about the concepts they are leaming and how 
to denrK)nstrate their knowledge in a variety of ways. 

The teacher's role in assessment is to utilize strategies that will provide information 
about what students can do; how well they have internalized strategies for learning; and 
how well they are using these strategies. Assessment activities should also provkJe 
students with opportunities to describe their thinking and what they think they have 
learned. As assessment informs Instruction, the gap between goals, assessment, and 
instruction is narrowed. 



15 
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Initial Assessments - Finding Out What Students Know 
And Are Able To Do 



Educational research has documented that the number of school days and the length of a 
school day are rtot in themselves key factors for what or how much students learn. The 
Important factors In learning are teacher's and student's use of allocated time. Perusing 
the students' work in the portfoltos from the previous year and initial assessments given 
in the current year facilitate a teacher's learning what students know and can do. 

A first step in choosing inltiai assessments is to look at the tests required by the distrkn 
In relatk}n to the goals you have set. and then decide how you need to supplement them. 
To find out what students can do, talk with them, observe what they do in a variety of 
sltuatk)ns, study past records, and talk with parents. Initial assessments can Include 
questionnaires, running records, retellings, writing samples, anecdotal records, 
checklists, and content-based tests. You are essentially building a data bank. 



STEPS FOR INITIAL ASSESSMENT 

1 . Determine what to assess in relation to your goals 

2. Devekjp assessment tools. They need not be "reinvented." 

3. Assess what students can do 

4 . Analyze studonts' performances 

5. Organize Information 

6. Plan instructton 



Initial assessments akJ you, the teacher, In discovering what students know. This enables 
you and the students to set indivkiual goals and to kx)k at growth as the year progresses. 

Illustratton From One Third Grade Teacher 

/ needed to know where my students were at the beginning of the year 
so I had them write. After they had written, it was evident that I had a 
wide range of writers. Some were able to write compound sentences 
with quotation marks, and some could not write a sentence that made 
sense. From this Initial assessment, I could make my plans on what I 
would try to accomplisii throughout the year. To keep track of 
progress, I plan to use individual check lists, anecdotal records, and 
set up conferences with individual studentr 
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Initial Assessments 



1 . Required tests in content or theme area as identified earlier. 

What When Given Why 



2 . What other tests and/or sources of information do you use at the beginning of the 
year? 
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3. Describe your feelings about the cllfference(s) between assessment and testing. 



As a teacher, do you assess, test, or do both? 



Would you, as a student, prefer to be tested or assessed? Why? 



4. What other sources of information can you use to find out what students know and are 
able to do in relation to your goals? Remember, assessments should be multi- 
dimensional. 



ERIC 
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5. How can you involve students with self-evaluation of what they can do in relation to 
your goals? 



6. How can you involve parents in this process? 



ERIC 
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Name: 



Your Thoughts About Finding Out What Your 
Studdnts Know and Are Able to Do 



Data: 
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Integrating Instruction and Assessment throughout the Year 

As teachers, you provide instruction and facilitate student learning every day. Your 
knowledge that students have grown In what they know and are able to do, as well as 
students' awareness of what they have learned are basic components of assessment. The 
awareness and documentatk>n of grov^h leads to changes In lnstnjctk}n. 

Your Instruction shoukl focus on content, or wh^tt you want students to know, as well as 
the process or strategies that students need to k>arn to beoom independent learners. The 
content determines the process or strategies that students need to learn. The question 
that then needs to be asked Is how can students demonstrate what they have learned. 

During the Instructional process, students are engaged In writing papers, giving oral 
reports, and partk^atlng In classroom discussions. Each of these can become part of an 
assessment of what students know and are able to do. You do not need to add additional 
activities. Look at what you have already planned and ask, "How can thi» be used to asses 
what students have learned?" 

During instruction It Is also important for you, the teacher, to observe and to talk with 
students about what they are doing, and iiow they have gone about accomplishing their 
tasks. This provkies both the students and you Information about what they have learned; 
how they are thinking through the process; the type of errors they are making, what else 
they need to learn; and the type of practice they still need. Both the students' work and 
talking with the students become the assessment which Is directly linked to the 
Instructional process. 

The lntegratk)n of assessment and Instruction evolves into a refinement of the goals for 
the dass for Individual stiaients. In this way lnstructk)n becomes personal for the class 
and for indlvMual students. 

When standardized and criterion referenced tests are used. It Is also important to talk 
with students about how and why they responded as they did. A copy of the standardized 
test can be obtained from the counselor or the principal after the test has been taken so 

16 



that H may be used as a basis of class discussion. It is only when you are aware of 
stucfents' thinking, (hat you can modify your Instruction to help students clarify their 
thinking and to further (heir learning. 



TEACHERS' COMMENTS ABOUT INTEGRATING INSTRUCTION AND ASSESSMENT 

Integrating Instruction and assessment has resulted in: 
« Increased awareness of students needs 

• Directton for mini lessons 

• Instruction becoming more "child centered" 

• Students becoming more involved with their own learning-motivation 

• Students can see their own growth 

« Parents can see their child's growth 
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INTl^GRATING INSTRUCTION AND ASSESSMENT 

PLANNING PAGES 



. In relation to your goals wnd initial assessments, outline an overall Instructional 
plan for a three to four week period of time. 

NOTE: This should be what you have already devefoped or that you had planned on 
developing. Do not develop something that does not fit into your Instructional plans. 



'P3 
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2. Instruction: Within your overall plan, detail 3 - 5 days of lesson plans of whsx 

you gpftcffically w ant students to leam (both content and proo.^ss, 
strateolos) vt6 how you intend to teach this. 



19 
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Amssmem: in relation question Z, how do you Intend your students to 

demonstrate what tihey have learned? How can you document their 
learning? 



4. Think of ways you can invotve students in assessing their own learning. 



Your Thoughts About Integrating 
Instruction and Assessment 




Setting Standards 



Setting standards is extremely difficult, even for experienced professionals. We find 
that in education we tend to be very tentative in stating our standards. However, we 
krK>w that every teacher has Internalized standards. Without standards, you would have 
difficulty talking with students about what they should have done; putting grades on 
report cards; or talkirig with parents about students' progress. 

Statements Which Represent The Diversity of Our Thoughts about 
Standards: 

• Goals are only as strong as each standard written. 

• Standards are benchmarks along a continuum reflecting predetermined 
expectations. These expectations are developed through a process of collaboration 
among teachers, administrators, and the community. Standards can be stated In a 
statement or in a question-and-answer format. 

• The quality of students' performance is determined by the standards set. 

• In order to know that you've reached your goal, you must develop a criteria or 
standard. This standard needs ^ be devetoped in terms that are measurable and 
common to all students. In writing, this may be a scoring protocol devetoped by a 
district, state, or testing company. An example of this are the protocols developed 
for Iowa Test of Bask: Skills Writing supplement. 

• Standards must be thought about in terms of district, curricular, and individual 
goals. They must directly reflect the goals, and be deckled upon collaboratively at 
both the grade level and buikling. They need to be understood and visibly available 
for students at all times. We must be certain our assessment tools accurately give 
us infomnation regarding the standards we have set up for our students. 

• Standards reflect both the goals plus the classroom situation in which someone Is 
trying to reach the goals. 

• Standards shoukJ reflect process, knowledge, and a product. 

2 
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• The verbs you choose to describe what you want students to know and be able to do 
enable both you and the students to know whether they have reached the goals. 

Illuttration: 

We might want students to be able to explain the course of events In a 
variety of situations. If we want students to explain something, we want 
them to clarify, Interpret, analyze the Information with the emphasis on 
cause-effect relationships and sequence. For example, we might asA students 
ip explain how something happened in a short story; or we can change the 
content and ask them to explain what happens when a seed is planted: or, we 
could ask them to explain the causes of the civil war. 

In each of these situations students are clarifying, interpreting, and 
analyzing the cause-effect relationships and sequence. How well students 
accomplish this depends on their developmental level, the abstractness of the 
material used, and the quality and the quantity of practice they have had. 

Standards may be established for each of these areas relative to grade level 
and content. 
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SETTING STANDARDS WORK PAGE 



Use examples of students' work for one of your classroom goals to respond to tfiese 
questions. As you do this, you will be articulating your standards. 

1. What did y&u expect students; to do? 



2 . What did you focus on when you lool^ed at students' woric? 
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3. What can you say about how well your students completed the task? 



4 . How does a specific piece of student work fit into a pattern of growth? 



5. Was your standard the same for ali students? Why or Why not? 



26 



Your Thoughts About the Standards You Have and Are 

Setting 
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REFLECTING ON STUDENT GROWTH: WAYS TO DOCUMENT 



How do you know what students have learned and are to do? When you k>ok at a piece of 
writing several weeks after H has been read or graded, are you able to describe what the 
student dki without rereading the entire document? As students go through the year, do 
you know the changes and the growth In their thinking that leads to their responses? 

Berliner (1986) stated that teachers' observations of the same event without 
documentatk>n and reflection vary greatly. This Is also true of a teacrmr's observatbns 
over a perkxj of time of the same piece of work. Ways to document student work within 
the classroom may include captions, anecdotal records, learning logs, and checklists. 
Each of these provide different types of Information. When used together, teachers, 
students, and parents have a picture of growth over a period of time. 
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WAYS TO DOCUMENT STUDENT GROVmi 



Description 



n&i 



Purpose 



What to 
Include 



CAPTiONS 



Caption is a brief, written 
statement that 
accompanies a document or 
a piece of student work. 



• provide person r'^^viewing 
the portfolio with enough 
information on each piece 
to interpret what the 
document is intended to 
show. 

• inform instruction. 



purpose of the assignment 
or activity • what the 
students were to do and 
why 

what the student did in 
relation to the assignment 
what you can say about 
what the student did 



ANECDOTAL RECORDS 



Anecdotal record is a 
factual description of what 
a student has done. 



document the process 
student has and/or is using 
as opposed to the product, 
inform instruction. 



factual description of what 
a student is doing in 
relation to Instruction and 
the assignment 



STUDENT 
REFLECTIVE LOOS 



Student reflective log is 
periodic writing by 
students, read by the 
teacher. Length of writing 
tends to be about a 
paragraph. 

Inform Instruction. 



Students describe what they 
felt about what they learned; 

• questions they have, 

• things they don't 
understand. 



CHECKLISTS 



CheckKtt is « list of 
activities, behaviors, or 
stepe that the obeerver 
records when monitoring 
student performance. 



Checklists may be used for 
the collection of data for 
either diagnostic, 
formative, or summative 
evaluation. They may 
focus on a single event or 
an accumulation of abilities 
over time. 

Items on a checklist must 
be clear and precise 
statenr>ents that relate to a 
given goal. 
Items shouM be 
understandable by 
teachers, students, and 
parents to facilitate 
discussion. 



ro 
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WAYS TO DOCUMENT STUDENT GROWTH 



CAPTIONS 



How to Use • Race on a piece of student 

work. 

• Write the purpose and 
what students are to do on 
ftm assignment sheet or a 
separate caption form 
before the assignment Is 
given: saves time because 
it can be duplicated at the 
same time as the 
assignment. 

• What you can say about 
what the student did is 
critical in planning further 
instruction. 

• Caption only those pieces 
that will go into the 
portfoSio. 

^ Involve students as soon 
as possible. 



ANECDOTAL RECORDS 



• Each anecdotal record 
should record one 
observation. 

• Record as students talk 
with you. 

• Record significant 
behaviors of a student 
pertaining to how he/she 
works. 

• What you can say about 
how a student works is 
important! 



STUDENT 
REFLECTIVE LOGS 



CHECKLISTS 



Have students write once 
or twk^ a week or at the 

end of an instructional 
cycle. 



« Mark w dtmM off skills or 
strategies student is 
using. 

• Students rr^ay use them for 
se^f and [mm mfaluation. 
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WAYS TO DOCUf^lE^^T STUDiEKfr GROWTH 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



CAPTIONS 



• provide Immediate 
reflection on a piece of 
work. 

• show what student did 
without having to reread 
an entire piece of work. 

« direct teacher's attention 
to a singhi student. 

• show growth over a period 
of time relative to a 
standard. 

• show student and parents 
what a student has done. 



take time to learn, 
take time to caption, 
take work to be objective. 



\WECDOT A L RECOUPS 

l_ — IWJMPWHIMIWIIiMIII— dfimHtf 



^ provWe a factual record of 
how a student wotks. Cart 
assist the teacher in 
deveio^ng instructk>n. 

• rscjrfd be^iaviof in natural 
settings. 

• direct teachei^'s atte ntion 
to a singie stu<^^t. 

• provkto for a cv«mulative 
record of growth toward a 
goal wm a period of tinvs. 

• a)k?w obsen^er to rate the 
quality arid frequency of 
occurrence of a particular 
behavior. 



te<nKi to be less formal and 
systematic. 

{end to be time consumir»g. 
difficult to remain 
objective. 



STUDENT 
REFLECTIVE LOOS 



provide insights from 
students' point of view. 
You see through their 
eyes. 

involve students in their 
teaming. 



must teach students to 
reflect on learning. This 
takes time. 

musf change instructtonal 
habits and provide time for 
writing. 



CHE CKLISTS 



provkto the teacher with a 

quick way of documenting 

a student's performance. 

direct the teacher's 

attention to clearly 

specified traits or 

characteristics. 

alkm coniparison across 

indivkfual students on 

common traits or 

characteristics. 

provkie a simple method to 

record observations. 

may be done while 

interacting or observing 

students. 

must \Ab to 
construct clear ar>d 
nf>eaningful statements. 
More often than not. 
checklists do not include 
qualitath/'iii statements 
regarding the traits or 
iasks that were observed. 
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Your Thoughts On Documenting 
Student Growth 
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